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ries a tea-pot and in the other a little leather
sack of tea. He is a near-by farmer whose little
plot of ground may be seen from the walls of the
city. He is dressed with comfort, wearing stock-
ings and shoes, although his whole attire shows
something of the need of renewal. He is a man
of middle age and has an intensely distracted
look on his face as he goes forward dangling his
tea-pot and his tea-sack in his hands. He is going
to the tea-house for his regular afternoon tea.
He has worked hard from the dark hours of the
early morning. Now, after his frugal mid-
afternoon meal, he is on his way to the tea-shop.
He carries his own kettle and his own tea, be-
cause with these accessories he will only have to
spend one copper for the hot water, while he sits
in the tea-house through a part of the afternoon
and gets all the news. News is as essential to
the human soul as drink or food to the human
body. Even savages must have their news; the
Chinese, with their highly developed ancient civ-
ilization, are no exception to the rule that a man
to be really human must know what is going on in
the world. Hence, the farmer lays his labor aside
for an hour or so every day in order to go to town
and get the news. This excursion is not only a
pleasure to him; it is his right. What is it that
the farmer will get at the tea-house? Just about
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